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Preface 

A fellow reader at the India Office library remarked, soon 
after I had launched upon this biography, ‘‘Most of the recent 
books on Indian subjects seem to have fallen between two stools’. 
He meant that they were neither whole-heartedly ‘‘popular 1 , nor 
scholarly enough to achieve academic status. I am afraid he may 
again be disappointed in Tiger of Mysore. I will merely plead that 
it has been my intention all along to beguile the general reader 
with an account of the great Tipu Sultan’s stormy life and melo- 
dramatic death, and that any scholarly element has only crept in 
with the irresistible momentum of research! 

During this process I have become deeply indebted to many 
generous people who have helped me with either guidance or 
criticism, or have told me about their family connections with the 
Tipu era and in some cases have allowed heirlooms to be repro- 
duced by way of illustration. 

As already hinted, the India Office Library , 1 now at Orbit 
House, Blackfriars Road, London, has been my inevitable haunt. 
I owe much to its officials, such as Dr. F. Bingle (Keeper of 
Printed Books) and Miss J. R. Watson (Persian Translator) and 
above all to Mrs. Alildred Archer and Miss Pauline Harrold 
(Depart ment of Prints and Drawings) for devoting endless time and 
patience to Tipu Sultan and his iconography! Similarly, I have 
frequented the School of Oriental and African Studies in the 
Lmiversitv of London, and it is a pleasure to acknowledge the 
help I have had from Dr. C. H. Philips (Director) and Dr. Kenneth 
Ball hatchet (Professor of the History of South Asia). At Cam- 
bridge I have had the advice of Dr. Percival Spear (Reader in 
Indian History). Great and appreciative use has been made of 
the London Library and the libraries of the Oriental Club 
(Mr. Fergus limes, Librarian) and the Royal Commonwealth 
Society. 

1 Though so closely interwoven, there is a distinction between the India 
Office Library and Records — hence the initials I.O.L. and I.O.R. in my 
references. 
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Indian scholars with whom I have corresponded are Professor 
B. Sheik Ah, of the University of Mysore, and Professor Mohibbul 
Hasan, of the Jamia Millia, New Delhi. 

Mr. S. B. Mudappa (Trade Agent for the Government of 
Mysore in London) has been most patient with all my questions, 
and much interest in the project has also been shown by Mr. 
M. D. Mariputtana (Director of Information and Tourism, 
Government of Mysore). 

The chapters on military affairs have benefited from the 
criticism of my brother-in-law, Brigadier C. J. C. Molony, an 
Official Historian of World War II. 

With regard to illustrations, my first acknowledgement must be 
to Her Majesty the Queen, who has authorised me to reproduce 
the surviving parts of Tipu’s throne which are now at Windsor 
Castle. In this connection I am also grateful for the kind offices of 
Mr. Geoffrey de Bellaigue (Deputy-Surveyor of Her Majesty’s 
Works of Art) and Miss Jane Langton (Registrar of the Royal 
Archives). 

Museum officials gave me unfailing help — at the British 
Museum Messrs. E. F. Croft-Alurray and L. W. Coulson (Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings) and Dr. Douglas Barrett (Depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities), at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
Messrs. J. C. Irwin and R. W. Skelton (Indian Section) and 
A. S. Latham (Enthoien Collection), at the Wallace Collection 
Mr. A. V. Norman, at Chelsea Royal Hospital Major Stuart 
Andrew, at the Tower Armouries Mr. H. Russell Robinson and 
at the National Army Museum Dr. T. A. Heathcote 

I also have to thank the Directors of the National Portrait 
Gallery, the Scottish National Portrait Gallery and in particular 
the Scottish United Services Museum for their assistance in the 
matter of photographs. 

The list of private owners of Tipu Sultan relics or pictures 
whom I have consulted is headed by the descendants of all the 
great commanders in the 1799 storm of Seringapatam. Lord Harris 
kindly showed me the treasures of Belmont and let me reproduce 
his Coat of Arms; Sir David Baird, Bt., w T as similarly helpful 
with regard to his family heirlooms; His Grace the Duke of Well- 
ington, with his Librarian, Mr. Francis Needham, unravelled a 
whole series of problems; and I had informative correspondence 
with Lieut. -Col. Charles Floyd and Lady Victoria Wemyss, 
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descendants respectively of Sir John Floyd and Sir Thomas 
Dallas. 

The generosity of the Earl and Countess of Powis and the 
National Trust placed the remarkable contents of the Clive 
Museum in Powis Castle at my disposal, and Mr. P. L. Marriott 
(Agent) looked after photographs there. Lord Scars dale gave me 
details of his furniture at Kedlestone, Lord Biddulph and his sons 
and Mr. Edward Holland-Martin provided information on the 
pictures by Devis which have come down to them, and Mr. P. 
Svendgaard and Group-Captain R. G. Harman told me about the 
relics which are in their care at Audley End and Hatfield House 
respectively. Information of a similar kind came to me from Mr. 
Alexander Bowlby, Sir George Dundas, Bt., Major E. F, Ferraby, 
Mr. W. Keith Neal, Lieutenant-Colonel P. J. C. Trousdell, Sir 
Anthony Weldon Bt., and Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Whitehead. 

Others who have helped in a variety of ways are Mr. R. H. D. 
Campbell, Mr. P. D. H. Chambers, Brigadier H. P. Gardham, 
Miss Phyllis Ilartnoll, Mr. J. C. Howison, Lord Kenyon, the 
Countess of Longford and Miss Elizabeth Mavor. 



NOTE 

People and Places . A glance at the theses and articles of present- 
day scholars, both Asian and European, will show that in spite of 
all endeavours the transliteration of Indian personal and place 
names into English is hardlv more uniform now than in the 
eighteenth century. Merely to limit the degree of confusion, so far 
as Tipu Sultan and his environment is concerned, I have in most 
cases adopted the system of his most recent Indian biographer, 
Professor Mohibbul Hasan. The difficulty over place names has 
been intensified bv a reversion to more correct usages since 
Independence — Srirangapatna for Seringapatam, Tiruchchir- 
appalli for Trichinopoly, and so on — but the familiar anglicised 
forms seem more appropriate to this book. 

Equally, I hope I have not ruffled nationalistic feelings of 
another sort by the fairly consistent use of the terms ‘'England’ 
and "English’ rather than "Britain’ and "British’ even in a field 
where Scots and Irishmen played such forward parts. To Tipu 
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Sultan they were all "the English 1 , and he must be allowed the 
last word. 

Currency. The chief units of coinage which will be met with are 
the fanam , varying somewhat in value from 2d. upwards; the 
rupee , worth about 2s. in the late eighteenth century; and the 
pagoda , 4 rupees or 8s. Thus a lakh (100,000) of rupees repre- 
sented <£*10,000 and a crore (100 lakhs, i.e. 10 million rupees), 
<£1,000,000. For Tipu’s sultany fanams, rupees and pagodas, see 
p. 217. 




Prologue 

Some months after the fall of the Bastille, there was published in 
Paris a pamphlet — one of an enormous flood at that period, of 
course, — entitled La Nouvelle Epiphanie , ou La Liberie A doree de 
Mages. It recalls how Voltaire prophesied that Holy Patriotism 
would engender a daughter upon Reason, and that all barbarous 
despots would yield her their thrones. The daughter, need one 
say, was Liberty. The author of the Epiphanie depicts her birth 
in France’s superb Bethlehem’ (Versailles), L non dans un Stable 
parmi les dues , mais dans un des plus magnifiques Palais de la 
contree \ 

Three Magi hear of the marvellous event, and hasten to 
abandon their false grandeur, their sceptres and their vainglory. 
Their names? Louis, Georges — and Tiposaib! Though he has no 
speaking part in the proceedings, Tipu Sultan of Mysore would 
surely have been flattered to find himself in triple harness with 
Louis XVI and George III. The latter, as a matter of history, was 
the only one of the trio who did not later exhibit himself, however 
briefly and disastrously, in the role of Citizen King and, as 
Voltaire foretold, do homage to the Red Cap of Liberty! The very 
obscurity of this jeu d'' esprit , x and the casual but confident intro- 
duction of '‘Tiposaib’s’ name into it, tells more than pages of 
political analysis. Tipu Sultan, whether deservedly or not, was a 
world figure. 

He did not long remain so. It is only partially a coincidence that 
the failure of Napoleon Bonaparte’s Egyptian adventure syn- 
chronised with the defeat and death in 1799 of France’s most 
conspicuous Asian ally. The two events, taken together, meant 
that for the first time in half a century India was to have no role 
in the mounting drama of '’France versus the Rest’. Tipu himself 
was quickly forgotten by the soldiers and politicians of Europe, 
and the name of his small but once potent principality in the South 
Indian hills never had to be flagged in the campaign maps of 

1 It can be found in a British Museum collection of revolutionary pamphlets 
(8050 CC 8 (8)). 
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1800-15, nor bandied round the conference tables after Waterloo. 

In Britain, of course, Tipu’s fame or infamy lingered longer. But 
even here, there were opposing trends. At Westminster, and at the 
East India Company’s headquarters in the City, any formal 
rejoicings about the fall of Seringapatam were soon smothered by 
suspicion of the motives, the ambitions, the expensive dreams of 
its conqueror, Lord Wellesley. Yet on the demotic level, among 
the ordinary John Bull patriots of market place and farm and 
tavern, there was a robust and enduring sense of triumph over the 
terrible Tiger of Mysore. Beating Tipu might not be quite the 
same thing as beating Boney, but it was a step in the right 
direction! We shall observe how this straightforward victorious 
glee (of a kind this age can never recapture) was nourished by the 
print-sellers, the pamphleteers and the librettists for the popular 
stage. 

There were more tangible reminders still. Whether Seringapa- 
tam 1799 was a great feat of arms — compared, for example, with 
the somewhat similar campaign of 1791-2 — will be part of our 
enquiry, but it was certainly a very great sack! Scattered up and 
down the British Isles to this day, in extraordinary profusion, is 
the loot of Tipu’s storehouses and armouries. Many of these 
treasures were acquired legitimately, under the laws of Prize, or 
were sent home by the Governor-General as presents for the great. 
Much else was simply stolen by the excited soldiery on that wild 
night of May 4th, and is seldom identifiable now. But at Windsor 
Castle and the Tower of London, in the Victoria and Albert and 
countless other museums, in clubs and army messes and in a 
quite remarkable number of private houses, rest labelled and 
dated relics of Tipu Sultan. 

How authentic are they — these helmets and swords and tiger- 
muzzled guns, these jewels and betel-boxes and suites of furniture, 
Tipu’s turban, Tipu’s shoes, Tipu’s dressing-gown, his very bed? 
Well, it depends what you mean by . . . In actual fact, they do 
mostly derive from Seringapatam and mostly from the Palace and 
its surroundings, but they were not necessarily the personal 
accoutrements of Tipu himself. Had this been so, as a caustic 
friend remarked, the reason why he did not put up a more effective 
fight on the battlements of his capital might well be that he was 
carrying thirteen swords at the time. 

Borne up by this flood of romantic souvenirs and by the 
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